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grew up around it was the earliest forerunner of modern
Baghdad, which lies principally on the east bank of the river.
Two new cemeteries were inaugurated, one on the site of
an old Zoroastrian burial-ground, now known as Adhamiyah,
and another north of the Round City where the mosque of
Kadhimain today surmounts the tombs of two of the twelve
Imams. Mansur himself died a few years after the completion
of the city, but, in order that no enemy should ever find and
desecrate his tomb, a hundred graves were dug for him, and
he was secretly interred in another.

Mansur had entrusted the education of his grandson, Harun,
to Yahya, son of Khalid the Barmecide, and when, after the
short reigns of his father Mahdi and his brother Hadi, Harun
succeeded to the caliphate, he appointed Yahya, whom he
still respectfully called ' father ', as wazir. When Yahya died,
his sons Fadhl and Jafar practically ruled the empire. With
the rapid and prodigious increase in the wealth of the Barme-
cide family, Jafar acquired a great reputation for elegance,
as well as generosity. His long neck is supposed to have
given rise to the contemporary fashion for wearing high collars.
The sudden fall of the Barmecide family into disfavour has
never been entirely satisfactorily explained, but it is presumed
that it was the outcome of Arab-Persian intrigue and jealousy.
Jafar's fate was sudden and sensational, for while the rest
of the family were merely flung into prison, he himself was
decapitated and various portions of him exhibited to the public
in the more frequented parts of Baghdad. The family property
which Harun confiscated is said to have been worth 36,676,000
dinars. Yet even Harun Al-Rashid apparently had moments
of remorse, for, on one occasion, when a courtier was seeking
to ingratiate himself by reviling the Barmecide's memory, he
pulled him up short with the advice? c Blame them less or fill
the gap that they have left *.

It is not altogether easy to give a fair appraisal of Harun's
glory and the magnificence of the empire during the golden
prime of the Abbasid Caliphate. So many writers have corf-
centrated on the fabulous wealth and luxury of Baghdad and
the sybaritic life of its citizens that one is inclined to form
a picture resembling more closely Versailles in the middle
of the eighteenth century than, for instance, Rome during
the Augustan age.41 Yet one cannot help being impressed